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The Executive Committee was empowered to add 
Vice-Presidents for states not represented above. 

Then followed four papers, Aids in Teaching 
Caesar, by Miss Mary E. Harwood of the Girls' Lat- 
in School, Baltimore, illustrating by the stereop- 
ticon various ways in which a teacher of Caesar 
can make Roman life real and living to young stu- 
dents; this was discussed briefly by Professor 
Knapp; Aspects of the Speech in Vergil and the 
Later Roman Epic, by Dr. Herbert C. Lipscomb, of 
The Country School for Boys, Baltimore, in which 
the use of speeches by the various Roman epic 
writers was discussed and also contrasted with 
that of the Greek epic; this was discussed briefly 
by Professor Smith; Recent Archaeological 
Progress in Rome, by Professor Harry L. Wilson, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and The Excava- 
tions in Crete, by Dr. T. Leslie Shear, of Barnard 
College. The last two papers were illustrated by 
the stereopticon and gave most interesting glimpses 
of the work that is being done in these vast fields. 

A cordial vote of thanks was tendered to the 
George Washington University, the University Club 
and the Washington Classical Club. The time and 
place of the next annual meeting were referred to 
the Executive Committee with power. 

T. E. W. 



REVIEWS 

Coin Types, Their Origin and Development. By 
George Macdonald, Honorary Curator of The 
Hunterian Coin Cabinet, University of Glas- 
gow. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons 
(1005). Pp. 230. 
Until the publication of this book no satisfactory 
explanation of the motives which determined the 
selection of types on Greek and Roman coins had 
been advanced. The view which was accepted up 
to the time of Ridgway's revolutionary attack (Or- 
igin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards) 
was that religious influence dominated the choice of 
types. The student who began his numismatic read- 
ing with Gardner's Types of Greek Coins and 
Head's Historia Numorum may well have been 
puzzled by the forced religious interpretation put 
upon many coin types. For example, the tortoise 
on the Aeginetan series was claimed as a symbol of 
Aphrodite, who is sometimes represented in sculp- 
ture as standing with one foot on this reptile, 
though our knowledge of the connection ends here; 
and the sepia on Eretrian coins was assigned upon 
no evidence to the cult of Poseidon. So also the 
explanation as religious symbols of the. mule-car 
on coins of Rhegium, the crab at Agrigentum and 
the astragalos at Himera is unconvincing. 

Still further into the realm of speculative fancy 
are we led when the rose on coins of Rhodes is 
accounted the attribute of Aphrodite, or, if not 



of Aphrodite, then of some other deity. And how 
shall we trace a religious significance in the sickle- 
shaped harbor on the coins of Zancle? These lat- 
ter are merely "types parlants" or punning allusions 
to the name of the city, of which there exist many 
clear instances, e. g, the wild celery (rfXivov) at 
Selinus, apple OijW) at Melos, lion's head (\(ur) 
at Leontini, pomegranate ((rlSy) at Side, seal (tfxiicij) 
at Phocaea, cray-fish (Afraids) at Astacus. 

Quite as perplexing is the so-called commercial 
theory, originated by Ridgway not to supplant but 
to supplement the religious theory, according to 
which many devices representing local animals or 
products are said to indicate the old local barter- 
unit of the days before metallic currency. Starting 
with the fact that the ox served as a unit of value 
before coins were used, Ridgway assumes that each 
district employed as a unit peculiar to itself some 
animal or product of the locality. This theory, 
while admittedly brilliant, and even specious on the 
face of it, assumes as truths many facts which 
remain to be proved. Beyond question Cyrene and 
Cyzicus traded respectively in silphium and tunny- 
fish, but that these ever formed a currency has not 
been demonstrated, and a tortoise-currency, a 
shield-currency or cuttle-fish ( !) currency seems 
less credible. 

But these hypotheses fail to make clear the origin 
of types, and the religious theory is especially weak 
in the case of archaic types. The simple badge 
theory of our author, which applies to types proper 
as well as to the subsidiary devices, or, technically 
speaking, 'symbols', is the only comprehensive prin- 
ciple on which to found an explanation. Postulat- 
ing that no theory is satisfactory which does not 
explain archaic types, and insisting upon the iden- 
tity in character and function of types proper and 
'symbols' or secondary devices, Macdonald proves 
that types and 'symbols' alike are the badges se- 
lected by the state and mint-authorities as guaran- 
tees of the weight and quality of the coin. The 
motives controlling the selection are several. The 
punning principle, the allusion to local flora and 
fauna or features of the .city and city-life, the re- 
ligious motive and the decorative instinct all play 
a part. The nine-fold classification of coin-types 
in Hill's Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins can 
be reduced by half, and immensely simplified by a 
recognition of four governing motives, the religious, 
the commemorative, the decorative and the initia- 
tive. Often two or more of these motives com- 
bined to determine the choice. 

Historically considered, the commemorative in- 
fluence was all-powerful in the archaic period, 
though the decorative influence was seldom in abey- 
ance. The religious motive, while not primary 
and exclusive, soon gained a wide supremacy and 
in the case of Greek coinage is predominant from 
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the fourth century on. Roman coinage proper does 
not begin until the tradition is well established that 
the "gods or their emblems were alone deemed wor- 
thy of representation on the money", as Head wrote. 
Hence the religious character of its types. 

It is not possible in the short space here allotted 
to do more than indicate that a rational hypothesis 
on which to base the study of the origin of types 
has been formulated by Macdonald. The badge 
thesis as here presented constitutes the first of a 
series of five lectures written in the usual impelling 
style of the English scholar. The remaining lec- 
tures trace the development of the principle through- 
out Greek and Roman pagan issues, the Christian 
period of Constantine the Great, and the Byzantine 
rulers, and in rapid sequence carries the evolution 
to modern times. 

The new theory has already met with approval 
from such experts as Hill (Historical Greek Coins, 
1006) and is reflected in current literature in the 
accurate though non-technical articles on Common 
Greek Coins written by Hands in Spink's Numis- 
matic Circular. 

One point deserves special notice: Macdonald 
holds a radical view regarding the origin of the pe- 
culiar incuse fabric of the early coins of Magna 
Graecia. This he considers merely a sign of local 
fashion (the motive for which is lost), which gives 
to coins within certain geographical areas a homo- 
geneous appearance, as, for instance, the smooth 
reverses on the coins of Cyprus and Etruria. Lenor- 
mant's theory was that the Pythagorean brotherhood 
exercised a political influence which led to some- 
thing like a federation between the Southern Ital- 
ian towns, and that the uniform incuse fabric typi- 
fies this union. Babelon (Traite des Monnaies 
Grecques et Romaines, 1907) and Hill (Historical 
Greek Coins, 1906), accept Lenormant's view, and 
the latter suggests that the back and front of the 
same figure on these coins may express one of those 
"ten pairs of contraries" of the Pythagorean system. 

Macdonald points out real difficulties in the fed- 
eration theory, and yet one cannot help thinking 
that the fabric is bizarre enough to arrest atten- 
tion. One hesitates, however, to attribute so great 
influence to Pythagoras in affairs of the state, or 
to adopt unreservedly Hill's suggested symbolical 
explanation such as mystics of the school of Jacob 
Boehme would eagerly accept. Happily neither 
Mr. Hill nor M. Babelon is of this persuasion, and 
the weight of their authority counts for much in 
this unsettled problem. Agnes Baldwin 

Barnard School for Girls, New York City 



The Silver Age of the Greek World. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press (1906). Pp. vii + 482. $3.00 net. 
This is simply a revised edition, under a new 



name, of The Greek World under Roman Sway 
from Polybius to Plutarch, published in 1890 and 
now out of print. It contains about 35 pages of 
new material, consisting of a new chapter on Hel- 
lenism in Upper Egypt, besides a few additional 
pages and a goodly number of new foot-notes. The 
index, too, is much more complete. Further than 
this, the revision consists mainly of improvements 
in grammar and style, and the correction of previous 
misstatements, and consequently the author does 
not seem to be justified in giving a new title to the 
second edition. 

The present work is the third in the author's ser- 
ies on the social life of the Greeks, the purpose of 
which is to give a "picture of Greek life, not in its 
trivial details, but in its large and enduring fea- 
tures. A more than incidental notice", continues 
Dr. Mahaffy, "of the peculiarities of food and dress, 
and of the plan and arrangement of houses, is but 
weariness and idle labour. We want to know how 
they reasoned, and felt, and loved; why they 
laughed and why they wept; how they taught and 
what they learned". The successive periods cov- 
ered are indicated by the titles of the books: the 
two previous volumes are Social Life in Greece 
from Homer to Menander, and Greek Life and 
Thought from the Death of Alexander to the 
Roman Conquest ; in the book under consideration 
the author discusses Greek life and civilization from 
146 B. C. down to the accession of Hadrian; a 
fourth volume, which the author hopes to write, 
will treat the period from Hadrian to Julian. These 
special titles are misleading to the uninformed; it 
would have been better, perhaps, to use the one gen- 
eral title, The Social Life of the Greeks, for all of 
these volumes. 

The Gurob mummy cases came toi light when The 
Greek World under Roman Sway was already in 
press. These and other Egyptian finds form the sub- 
ject of the new portions* of the second edition. The 
Gurob papyri revealed the existence of a large settle- 
ment of Greek and Macedonian soldiers in the Fayum 
in the time of the second Ptolemy. Here they 
lived comfortably on lands granted them by the 
crown, on the slopes descending to Lake Moeris, 
and employed the native population of the villages 
to till the soil. They had no political life, but 
many privileges and plenty of taxes. It is inter- 
esting to note that they brought their wives from 
Greece. They were well educated, and in this re- 
mote "island of Hellenism" they wrote good Greek 
and read such classic authors as Homer, Plato, 
Euripides and Epicharmus. 

Much inferior was the Greek written by the 
Greek settlers around the Serapeum of Memphis. 
The papyri found here show that the native Egyp- 
tian influence in social and religious matters was 
stronger than in the Fayum, owing to intermar- 



